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LITERARY FASHIONS. 


There is such a thing as Literary Fashion, and 
prose and verse have been regulated by the same 
caprice, that cuts our coats, and cocks our hats. 
Dr. Kippis, who had a taste for literary history, 
has observed that ** Dodsley’s Economy of 
Human Life’ long received the most extravagant 
applause, from the supposition that it was written 
by a celebrated nobleman; an instance of the 
power of Literary Fashion: the history of 
which, as it hath appeared in various ages and 
countries, and as it hath operated with respect to 
the different objects of science, learning, art, and 
taste, would form a work that might be highly 
instructive and entertaining.” 

The favourable reception of ** Dodsley’s Econ- 
omy of Human Life” produced a whole family 
of economies; it was soon followed by a second 
part, the gratuitous ingenuity of one of those 
officious imitators, whom an original author never 
cares to thank. Other economies trod on the 
heels of each other. 

For some memorandum towards a history of 
literary fashions, the following may be arranged: 

At the restoration of letters in Europe, com- 
mentators and compilers were at the head of the 
literati ; translators followed, who enriched them- 
selves with their spoils on the commentators. 
When in the progress of modern literature, wri- 
ters aimed to rival the great authors of antiquity, 
the different styles, in their servile imitations, 
clashed together; and parties were formed, who 
fought desperately for the style they chose to 
adopt. The public were long harassed by a fan- 
tastic race, who called themselves Ciceronian, of 
whom are recorded many ridiculous practices, 
to strain out the words of Cicero into their hol- 
low verbosities. ‘They were routed by the face- 
tious Erasmus. Then followed the brilliant era 
of epigrammatic points; and good sense and 
good taste were nothing without the spurious 
ornaments of false wit. Another age was deluged 
by a million of sonnets; and volumes were for a 
long time read, without their readers being aware 
that their patience was exhausted. There was 
an age of epics, which probably can never re- 
turn again ; for after two or three, the rest can 
be but repetitions with a few variations. 

In Italy, from 1530 to 1580, a vast multitude 
of books were written on love; the fashion of 
writing on that subject (for certainly it was not 
always a passion with the indefatigable writer) 
was an epidemical distemper. ‘They wrote like 
pedants and pagans; those who could not write 
their love in verse, diffused themselves in prose. 
When the Poliphilus of Colonna appeared, which 


is given in form of a dream, this dream made a 
great many dreamers, as it happens in company 
(says the sarcastic Zeno) when one yawner makes 
many yawn. When Bishop Hall first published 
his satires, he called them ‘** Toothless Satires,’’ 
but his latter ones he distinguished as ‘ Biting 
Satires ;’’ many good-natured men, who coul 
only write good-natured verse, crowded in his 
footsteps, and the abundance of their labours 
only showed that even the ‘ toothless”’ satires of 
Hall could bite more sharply than those of ser- 
vile imitators. After Spenser’s Faery Queen 
was published, the press overflowed with many 
mistaken imitations, in which fairies were the 
chief actors,—this circumstance is humorously 
animadverted on by Marston, in his satires, as 
quoted by Warton: every scribe now falls asleep, 
and in his 





dreams, straight tenne pound to one 
Outsteps some fairy— 
Awakgs, straight rubs his eyes, and prints his tale. 


The great personage who gave a fashion to 
this class of literature was the courtly and ro- 
mantic Elizabeth herself; her obsequious wits 
and courtiers would not fail to feed and flatter her 
taste. Whether they all felt the beauties, or 
languished over the tediousness of «‘ The Faery 
Queen,” and the ‘ Arcadia” of Sidney, at least 
her majesty gave a vogue to such sentimental 
and me He 9 romance. The classical Elizabeth 
introduced another literary fashion; having 
translated the Hercules CEtacus, she made it 
fashionable to translate Greek tragedies. There 
was a time, in the age of fanaticism, and the long 
patliament, that books were considered the more 
valuable for their length. The seventeenth cen- 
tury was the age of folios. One Caryl wrote a 


above one thousand two hundred sheets! As it 
was intended to inculcate the virtue of patience, 
these volumes gave at once the theory and the 
practice. One is astonished at the multitude of 
the divines of this age; whose works now lie 
buried under the brick and mortar tombs of four 
or five folios, which on a moderate calculation, 
might now be “ wire woven’’ into thirty or forty 
modern octavos. 

In Charles I.’s time, love and honour were 
heightened by the wits into florid romance ; but 
Lord Goring turned all into ridicule; and he was 
followed by the Duke of Buckingham, whose 
happy vein of ridicule was favoured by Charles 
II., who gave it the vogue it obtained. 

Sir William Temple justly observes, that 
changes in veins of wit are like those of habits, 
or other modes. On the return of Charles IL, 





‘‘Commentary on Job” in two volumes folio, of | 


courtiers than the old Earl of Norwich, who was 
esteemed the greatest wit, in his father’s time, 
among the old. 

Modern times have abounded with what may 
be called fashionable literature. Tragedies were 
some years ago as fashionable as comedies are- 
at this day; Thomson, Mallet, Francis, Hill, 
applied their genius to a department in: which 
they lost it all. Declamation and rant, and over-~ 
refined language, were preferred’ to the fable, the- 
manners, and to nature, and these now sleep on. 
our shelves! Then, too, we had a family of 
paupers in the parish of poetry, in.‘ Imitations 
of Spenser.” Not many years ago, Churchill 
was the occasion of deluging the town with po- 
litical ape in quarto. ‘These again were suc-- 
ceeded by narrative poems, in. the ballad mea- 
sure, from all sizes of poets. The - Castle of. 
Otranto was the father of that marvellous, which 
overstocks the circulating library. Lord Byron: 
has been the father of hundreds of graceless sons ¥ 
Travels and voyages. have leng-been a class of 
literature so fashionable, that we begin to dread 
the arrival of certain persons from the .Conti-- 
nent! 

Different times, then, are regulated by different: 
tastes. What makes a strong impression on the- 
public at one time, ceases to interest: it at an- 
other; an author who sacrifices to the prevailing: 
humours of his day has but little chance of being 
esteemed by posterity; and every age of mo- 
dern literature might, perhaps, admit of a new 
classification, by dividing it into its periods of. 
fashionable literature. 





FATAL EFFECTS. OF TIGHT LACING: 


The. higher mortality. of English women by 
consumption may be. ascribed partly to the in- 
door life which they lead, and partly to.the com-. 
pression, preventing the expansion of the chest, 
by costume. In both.ways they are deprived-of 
free. draughts of vital air, and the-altered blood: 
deposits tuberculous matter with a fatal, unna-. 
tural facility. Thirty-one thousand and ninety 
English. women died-in one year of the incurable. 
malady. Will not this impressive fact induce 
persons of rank and influence to set their. coun- 
try-women. right in the article.of dress, and lead 
them. to eae at a practice which. disfigures the 
body, strangles the chest, produces nervous and 
other disorders, and has an.unquestionable tend- 
ency to implant an incurable hectic malady in 
the frame ? Me Rate . more need of artifi- 
cial bones and bandages than. boys.—Feport o 
the Registrar General. al er of 
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FORTY-ONE TONS OF INDIGO; OR, THE 
CAREFUL DEALER. 
By the author of “ Ratlin the Reefér,” “* The Old Commodore,” 
“ Jack Ashore,” &c. 

Let us begin witha maxim. Though sucha com- 
mencement may a little startle the mere amusement 
seeker, we must disregard his very natural fear of 
being instructed for the sake of the imposing air that 
it gives to the article. ‘In matters of business, if 
you can help it, as far as possible never commit your- 
self by speaking first, and on no account commit 
yourself by speaking hastily.” 

We have propounded our aphorism, and we now 
proceed to prove its value by the narrative of a fact, 
which, should it read a little like a tale, we shall not 
be sorry for, but merely plume ourselves upon the 
attractive manner in which we have related it. It is 
not our fanlt if we be naturally eloquent. But this 
will not make us vain, for we have much greater sins 
than eloquence to answer for. 

Men with linen aprons before them have sometimes 
very creditable feelings, and a coat out at the elbows 
may often be buttoned over a generous breast. It 
may be even suspected that maidens with serge 
gowns on their backs may have their susceptibilities, 
though I know these latter have been shamefully 
monopolised by young ladies who are votaries to the 
excitements of elegant fiction. 

If the above propositions can be tolerated by the 
reader, let him read on, and know that the hero of 
this little moral sketch was a douce and canny Scot, 
making up, by their great variety, for the limited ex- 
terit of his dealings. He was a chapman in a pro- 
miscuous line. In fact—why should we attempt to 
disguise the truth ?—he kept what in London would 
be called a chandler’s shop. 

Having thus sufficiently described Donald’s cir- 
cumstances, we must now proceed to narrate thie first 

rand step that he made towards acquiring the splen- 
id fortune that he so well deserved, and lived so 
long to enjoy. 

e was out of indigo; thatis to say, all the indigo 
that he lately had, had gone out from his warehouse 
by driblets. Thereupon he writes a letter to the 
house in London, a drysalter’s in the most extensive 
line of business, ordering “ forty-one pons weight of 
indigo,” stating, at the same time, that if there was 
not a vessel, they must ‘“‘ get ane.” Such were the 
exact words he used. 

Now, at the time this occurred, communication he- 
tween Aberdeen and London was rare, and, at far- 
theet, four times in the year was the utmost extent 
that Donald M‘Grie and his wholesale dealers ad- 
dressed each other. These latter were very much 
surprised at the extent of the order, and the reader 
will not wonder at it when he is informed that they 
never could suppose for a moment that a vessel could 
be ordered on purpose to carry forty-one pounds of 
indigo; so, after much scrutiny of the very hiero- 


glyphical marks of M‘Grie, all the heads of the firm. 


took it firmly into their said heads that their corres- 
pondent had fairly written for forty-one tans. . 
They knew but very little of the mapn,.and of the 
nature and extent of his business; all, Piwever, that 
they did know was most satisfactory ; they had done 
business with him for nearly twenty years, and had, 
during all that time, been extremely well pleased 
with the punctuality of his payments, added to which, 
they had heard that he was wealthy. Upon all these 
grounds, they, without hesitation, executed the order; 
but, as they had not anything like the quantity on 
hand, they were themselves forced to become pur- 
chasers, in order to falfil the commissioa. Havin 
collected the quantity that they supposed that Donald 
had specified, they shipped it for Aberdeen, sending 
with it an invoice, and also a bill of lading by post. 
When M‘Grie received this precious bill of lading, 
his astonishment was at once ludicrous and stupen- 
dous, At length, in order to give himself a little 
mental relief, he determined to setitdown as a hoax, 
for, said he, “* What on earth can the people of Lon- 
don mean by sending me forty-one tons of indigo ?” 
It was more than sufficient, with the then consump- 
tion, to supply Aberdeen for a gude Scottish genera- 
tion—twenty-one years. However, his prudence 





still prevailed over every other operation of his 
mind. 

Like a canny Scot, he kept his perplexity to him- 
self, for nothing was farther from his thoughts than 
to run hither and thither with his mouth open, and 
the letter in his hand, in order to tell his tale of won- 
der, and excite the stupid exclamations of his neigh- 
bours. Notwithstanding this stoical conduct, he 
could not so far command his deportment, but that 
those about him remarked a definite, though a myste- 
rious, change in his whole man. He was nearly 
silent; but the activity of his feet made up for the 
idleness of his tongue. He was fidgetty, repeatedly 
leaving his shop without any conceivable reason, and 
then returning to it hastily on the same rational 
grounds. For once in his life, his neighbours thought 
that wily Donald did not very well know what he 
was about. 

In the midst of thisagitation, time and tide, which 
wait for no man, brought the vessel that bore the in- 
digo to Aberdeen. It would seem that, in order to 
quicken Donald’s apprehension, she had an extraor- 
dinary quick passage. No sooner was she moored, 
than the captain hastened to find the merchant to 
whom this large and valuable cargo was consigned. 
Having gone previously to the very first merchants, 
he, by nice gradations, at length arrived at the little 
shop of the actual consignee, honest Donald M‘Grie. 
Indeed, the skipper was as much astonished at the 
minuteness of the warehouse as M‘Grie had been at 
the magnitude of his cargo, for that warehouse, had 
it contained nothing else, would not have held the 
one-fifth part of the consigment. 

After the few first introductory sentences, that 
made each aware of what was their mutual business, 
the captain became convinced that all was right from 
the quiet conduct of Donald, who betrayed neither 
emotion nor surprise, though at the same time his 
very heart was melting within him, as melts an ex- 
posed rushlight on asunshiny summer’s day. 

“ And sae, sir, ye’ll be sure ye a brought the tottle 
of the forty-one tons. A hugeous quantity, eh, sir! 
And did ye ever ken any one mon hae sae mickle 
before ?” 

«‘ Never, Mr. M‘Grie, never. Why, sir, do you 
know that the difficulty of getting all the indigo to- 

ether, had an effect onthe market. It was full three 
arthings the pound dearer on Change the very day 
T left London,” 

**O, ay—purely. It was—was it?” Now, I’ll 
just put ye ane case—not that it is o’ the slightest 
consequence, but merely to satisfy my conjecture— 
supposing, mon, ye had all this indigo, what would 
ye just do wi’ it?” 

“Why,” said the skipper, *T should not have 
bought it unless I wanted it; and if I had wanted it, 
I should have known what to do with it. That is, 
Mr. M‘Grie, precisely your caze.” 

‘Ah weel, my mon, but you’re an unco cannie 
chiel. Do ye na ken whether his precious majesty, 
may God bless him, aint gaun to make the volunteer 
Jaddies wear blue regimentals—blue is a pure stand- 
ing colour.” 

«Why, Idon’t know, but some report of that sort 
me. be stirring ; for what with your large demand, 
and other matters, indigo is certainly getting up. But 
my time is precious. Here’s your bill of lading, so 
just sign iy papers—#h, all right—when and where 
shall I discharge the cargo?” 

‘*¢ Don’t fash yourself, there’s nae hurry. 1’1l just 
speak to two or three of my worshipfu’ correspond- 
ents, and let you know on the morrow, or aiblins the 
next day after. I may hae to send to Edinbro’ anent 
the matter.” 

“ Ah, yes, I understand, a joint consignment. It 
won’t prove a bad speculation, I’m thinking. Morn- 
morning, Mr. M‘Grie.” 

o away trudged the skipper, — the owner of 
much indigo in a state of doleful perplexity, such as 
ought not to befal any honest man, All that night 
he kept exclaiming, ‘* Gude Lord, gude Lord, what 
shall I do with all this indigo? Na, na, Donald will 
not commit himself. But it’s a mickle heap.” 

Very early was Donald abroad the next morning, 
enquiting of every body all the possible uses to 
which indigo could be put. He got but very little 








satisfaction on this point. He began himself to look 
dark blue. He had almost resolved upon a journey 
to London, awful as it appeared to him, to have this 
mistake explained, but he still resolved to wait a 
little, and to do nothing in a hurry. 

The next thing that happened to Donald, with his 
forty-one tons of dye, was his sad reflection when 
an old woman came and bought of him one farthing’s 
worth of stone blue. 

‘Had ye na better try indigo, my gude frien’? 
says Donald to the old washerwoman quite pawkily, 

** And what think ye, gude mon MGrie, I'll be 
doing with indigo in the suds? Oot awa, mon, but 
yer gaffing a puir old body.” So off the old lady 
trudged with a damaged temper. 

** Had I but sold a farthing’s worth 0’ this dommed 
indigo, *twould have been a beginning. Hadathe 
auld washer bodies hae taken to it! and every little 
helps.” 

About this time, as the skipper who had just 
brought the indigo was passing the principal inn 
of Aberdeen, he observed a postchaise and four, with 
the horses all foam, stop with a most imposing jerk 
at the door, and the managing and confidential clerk 
of the firm of Hubbens, Fiobbins, and Robins, the 
eminent drysalters, The clerk almost flew into the 
arms of the skipper, and with breathless eagerness 
asked him if he had delivered the indigo to Donald 
M‘Grie? 

‘*No. It is still in the vessel, but he has the ma- 
nifest and the bill of sale.” 

“Then the property is now vested in him ?”’ 

‘“* As securely as the hair upon your own head is 
your own property. He seems cautious, even fora 
Scotsman.” 

“Ts he in a large line of business ?”’ 

“I can’t really say that. We should call his 

lace of trade nothing better than a chandler’s shop 
in London. But they manage things in another 
guess way here.” 

** What can he possibly want with this indigo! 
He has actually drained the market, and we have 
just received advices thatall the crops of indigo have 
failed in the West Indies. There is also a large de- 
mand for it from government, and it is now actually 
worth its weight in gold.” 

** You don’t say so. Why, he was saying some- 
thing like it. No doubt but that some West Indis- 
men has made the run by herself, and reached this 
place without waiting for convoy, and brought the 
news of the failure of the crops. Besides, he talked 
largely about his correspondents.” 

* And I am losing all this precious time! Where 
doeshe live? 1 know nething about the place.” 

‘“¢] will go with you, if you choose. 1 should like 
to see how the douce Scot manages it.” 

**No, good captain. Just show me the door. If 
I prosper, you will just have to take the stuff back to 
London.” 

“So I thought. But mind your bearings and dis- 
tance with M‘Grie. He is an over-cautious trades- 
man.” 

It had been a dull morning with Donald. He had 
sold a little snuff and a little sand, a little cheese, 
and a half-score of ballads for a half-penny, but not 
a particle of indigo, and no more stone or powdered 
blue. He was never known to give such short 
weight. He had wrangled awfully with his few 
customers, and was, altogether, in a very misty 
humour, 

“I would just gie twa punds Scots to get out of 
this scrape, and some odd siller over;’ and as he 
thus exclaimed aloud, he struck the pound of butter 
that he was making up with his wooden paddles 4 
blow so spiteful, that it resounded like the report of 
a pistol. 

At this moment the clerk entered. He paused for 
a space just within the threshold, scornfully surveyed 
the shop and its contents, looked with an air that was 
not far short of contempt on its proprietor, and imme 
diately settled in his mind his plan of action. He 
was something of the petit maitre, so he placed his 
cambric handkerchief before his nose and mouth, 
then jerking it away, exclaimed, “ Faugh !” taking 
from his waisteoat pocket a smelling-bottle, which, 
like Shakspeare’s popinjay, 
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‘«« Ever and anon he gave to his nose, - 
And took ’t away again.” 


But it was Donald who, 


** Being angry when it next came there 
Took it in snuff.” 


«What would ye please to buy, honest man?” 
said Donald, pettishly. 

« Buy, my good fellow, buy? Does any one ever 
buy anything here? You will pardon me, but the 
stench is intolerable.” 

“Ye fause young callant! Here be naething but 
wholesome smells, such as sic puir thread-paper 
bodies as your ainself might grow sleek upon, An 
ye no like the odour, healthfu’ as it be, twist round 
yer ugly snout, and there lies the doorway. So 
tramp, ye ne’er-dc-weel.” 

«Pardon me. Iam sure, sir, that I did not come 
to quarrel with you, but merely to rectify a mistake. 
I believe I am speaking to Mr. M‘Grie—Mr. Donald 
M‘Grie?” 

“ Ye don’t lee noo,”’ said Donald very moodily. 

“TI wish to release you from a great deal of unea- 
siness, in making right this little mistake of yours.” 

«¢ And pray where may ye be come from ?”’ 

‘London, Mr. M‘Grie, the centre of the arts, the 
seat of severeignty, the emporium of the world—but 
that is nothing here nor there—I come from London, 
Mr. M‘Grie.” 

“And how might ye a’ made this long journey ? 
Aiblins by the slow wagon ?” 

“It is you that are slow, my = sir,’ said the 
clerk, flourishing his handkerchief tastefully. “Chaise 
and four—spanked along—astonished the natives— 
never lost a moment, I assure you.” 

* Ye’ll be making a long stay, nae doubt in bonny 
Aberdeen ?”’ 

‘Not a moment after I’ve rectified this little mis- 
take. Southward ho! That’s the word!” 

“So,” thought Donald, “this spruce young chap 
is come, I’m sure about the indigo. Ill save my 
two oe Scots and the odd siller. He did not 
travel post for nothing. I shall be clear of my bar- 
gain free. But let us not be ina hurry.” 

“Ye are come to Aberdeen about the indigo, 
doubtless!’ said Donald, after a pause, and very 
deliberately. 

“Yes. My principals feel sure that you have 
made a trifling mistake in the amount of your order; 
so, to relieve your anxiety, they have sent me down 
to you, to say that they are willing to take the indi- 
go back, and release you from your bargain, provided 
that you will pay the expense of the freight—and a 
very generous offer it is, I can tell you.” 

“1 am sure that I am over obliged to the gude 
gentlemen. But pray, sir, who may ye be yer ainsel’? 
A modest young man, nae doubt, but humble—yer 
poses all to come. One would just like to 

now whom one is treating wi’—some junior clerk, 
or, perhaps, one of the warehousemen?—surely ye 
be not ane of the porters ?”” 
_ Very indignant indeed was the fop at these degrad- 
ing conjectures. With much hauteur he exclaimed, 
“T must acquaint you that I am the confidential 
principal and managing director of the firm’s vast 
inercantile operations; that [ am a near relation of 
Mr. Hubbens, the head of the firm; and that I have 
full power and authority to do just what I please in 
this, as in every other transaction. My name, sir, is 
Daniel Hubbens, at your service. What do you say 
to my offer?” 

“I should like to glance at your authority—no 
offence.” 

Mr. Daniel Hubbens was offended, however ; but, 
finding the Scotsman firm, he was obliged to give 
him the necessary vouchers that he was empowered 
to treat with him for a re-sale of the merchandise. 
The examination of this document stil] further opened 
the mental eyes of M‘Grie to the value of his late 
purchase, and he consequently became more dogged 
and consequential. 

_ Mr. Hubbens, perceiving the turn that affairs were 
likely to take, and that he had a difficult task to per- 


eae at oncealtered the loftiness of his manner, and 
said, 





** Well, well, my dear sir, the fact is, you have 
long bought from us. I wish now to see if we, our 
very respectable firm, cannot purchase from you. So 
come. down to my inn, and we’ll talk the matter over 
a bottle of the best you can call for.’’ - 

*¢ Ou, there’s nae accasion; just say a’ here.”’ 

«¢ No, no, my dear sir; come with me you must. 
I am very tired, and the best supper that Aberdeen 
can produce is providing for us two.” 

‘Nae ye are prepared forme. Iunderstand. Ye 
would na hae ta’en all this troublous wark for little. 
V’ll awa with you, my man.” 

And away they both went; in the short journey to 
the inn Donald cogitating on the utmost that he 
should ask for the re-sale of the indigo, and the ma- 
naging clerk endeavouring to divert his thoughts 
from the value of the goods in his possession. 

The supper and its accessories were the best that 
ever fell to the lot of Donald to share; bat he was 
prudent, and the clerk gained no advantage through 
the means of his lavish expenditure of choice wines, 
so, after many flourishes, and much circumlocution, 
he was forced to put the plain question to his guest, 
** What will you take to pass your cargo of indigo 
back to our firm ?”’ 

« Troth, Mr. Hubbens, I’m at a loss a bit. 
will ye gie, truly ?”’ 

“Why, Mr. M‘Grie, the fact is, we have received 
a very unexpected order for the article, and our peo- 
ple have empowered me to come to Aberdeen and 
offer you a thousand pounds to return the cargo just 
as you gotit. There is a glorious chance for you! 
A thousand pounds! Don’t you feel yourself in 
heaven ?” 

‘© No, no; I’m better advised than that comes to. 
I didna buy the mickle Jot but upon sound calcula- 
tions. Ihave friens, sir, friens who have the first 
intelligence.” 

It is as I suspected, thought the clerk ; he has had 
the first news of the general failure of the crops. 

7°] tell you what it is, Mr. M*Grie—it is a bold 
step, but I’]l take it upon myself to double the offer. 
Two thousand, sir, two thousand! Hey!” 

“Indeed no, my man. I can make mair o’t than 
that.” 

‘* Well, I must let you keep it,” said the young- 
ster, with an air of well affected indifference. 

‘** Weel, weel, young sir, here’s to yer verra gude 
health, and a pleasant journey back again.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir. May the indigo prosper with 

ou!” 

They drank two glasses of wine each in silence. 
The mortification of Hubbens could not be concealed, 
whilst M‘Grie’s visage represented content carved 
out in stone. 

After a considerable pause, the clerk lost his tem- 
per entirely—his patience had long gone before it— 
and he resumed the attack upon the imperturbable 
Donald. At length the ealithe purchaser, not at 
all liking the prospect and the shame of an unsuc- 
cessful journey baek to his principals, in a fit of des- 
peration pulled out his private instructions, and said, 
‘“« Here, read that, obstinate man of iron that you are. 
Just so far am I permitted to go, and no farther.” 

M‘Grie read very deliberately that his host was 
empowered to offer him the freight both ways, and 
four thousand pounds. 

“It is driving me hard,’ said Donald; ‘ but as 
you are an unco amiable young man, and not to fash 
you with your employers, gude men, |’l just con- 
sent, And to show ye that I can be liberal, too, 
why, when ye hae settled the reckoning, T’ll stand a 
pint o’ Glenlivet atween the twa of us.” 

After this, the transaction was immediately wound 
up, and the money paid down. 

Donald M‘Grie took this accession of fortune 
coolly and temperately. He reflected that men make 
a thousand unlucky for one lucky mistake, and that 
cargoes of indigo don’t always quadruple themselves 
in price when bought by misadventure. Reflecting 
upon all this, he resolved at this, the proper season, 
to retire from business, So he made over his stock 
in trade and his house to his nephew—and bought 
the lands of C Cc . which said estate is, at 
this moment, worth five times the money paid for it. 

We have made out our case, and that by the 
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means of no fiction. It well exemplifies our moral, 
‘In matters of moment, never speak first, and never 
speak hastily.” Inthe lives of the most unfortunate 
among us, many lucky opportunities occur. It is 
neither the learned nor the clever who know best 
how to seize them, and to turn them to the most ad- 
vantage. This faculty belongs to the prudent. Had 
Donald M‘Grie spoken first, and spoken the wish of 
his heart, he would have said, “Pray take fifty 
pounds, and release me from my bargain.” He held 
his tongue until it was the proper time to speak, and 
thus realised a handsome independence for himself 
and for his children. 





Gen, Ogle informed Mr. Adams that several young 
ladies in his district had requested him to obtain Mr. 
Adams’s autograph for them. In accordance with 
this request, Mr. Adams wrote the following beau- 
tifal poem upon “ The wants of Man,” each stanza 
upon a sheet of note paper. It was written in July 
1840, in Mr. Adams’s seventy-fourth year. What 
American young lady would not set a precious value 


upon such an autograph, from this illustrious states- 
man :— 


THE WANTS OF MAN. 


** Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long ” 
Gotpsm1Tu’s Hexmir. 


I. 


‘Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 
*Tis not with me exactly so— 
But ’tis so in my song. 
My wanis are many, and if told 
ould muster many a score; 
And were each wish a mint of gold, 
I still should long for more. 


Il. 


What first I want is daily bread. 
And canvasbacks and wine, 
And all] the realms of nature spread 
Before me when I dine.— 
Four courses scarcely can provide 
My appetite to quell, 
With four choice cooks from France beside 
To dress my dinner well. 


Ill. 


What next I want, at heavy ccst, 
Is elegant attire ; 
Black sable furs for winter’s frost, 
And silks for summet’s fire. 
And Cashmere shawls and Brussels lace 
By bosom’s front to deck— 
And diamond rings my hands to grace, 
And rubies for my neck. 
lV. 


And then I want a mansion fair— 
A dwelling house, in style, 

Four stories high, for wholesome air, 
A massive marble pile : 

With halls for banquets and for balls, 
All furnished rich and fine ; 

With stabled studs in fifty stalls, 
And cellars for my wine. 


Vv. 
I want a garden and a park 
My dwelling to surround, 
A thousand acres, (bless the mark!) 
With walls encompass’d round, 
Where flocks may range and herds may low, 
And kids and lambkins play— 
And flowers and fruits commingled grow, 
All Eden to display. 
VI. 
I want, when summer’s foliage falls, 
And autur.n strips the trees, 
A house within the city’s walls 
For comfort and for ease— 
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But here as space is somewhat scant, 
And acres rather rare; 
My house in town | only want 
0 occupy———a square. 


VIIL. 


I want a steward, butler, cooks, 
A coachman, footman, grooms; 
A library of well bound books, 
And picture-garnished rooms ; 
Corregios, Magdalen, and Night, 
The Matron of the chair : 
Guido’s fleet coursers in their flight 
And Claudes at least a pair. 


Vill. 


I want a cabinet profuse 
Of medals, coins, and gems ; 
A printing press for private use 
Of fifty thousand ems, 
And plants, and minerals, and shells, 
Worms, insects, fishes, birds; 
And every beast on earth that dwells 
In solitude or herds. 


IX. 


I want a board of burnish’d plate, 
Of silver and of gold, 

Tureens of twenty pounds in weight, 
With sculpture’s richest mould, 

Plateaus with chandeliers and lamps ; 
Plates, dishes, all the same: 

And Porcelain vases with the stamps 
Of Sevres, Angouleme. 


X. 


And maples of fair glossy stain 
Must form my chamber doors, 

And carpets of the Wilton grain 
Must cover all my floors. 

My walls with tapestry bedeck’d 
Must never be outdone ; 

And damask curtains must protect 
The colours from the sun. 


XI. 


And mirrors of the largest pane 
From Venice must be brought; 
And sandal wood and bamboo cane 
For chairs and tables bought. 

On all the mantel pieces, clocks 
Of thrice gilt bronze must stand, 

And screens of ebony and box 
Invite the stranger’s hand. 


XII. 


I want—(who does not want?)—a wife, 
Affectionate and fair ; 

To solace all the woes of life, 
And all its joys to share, 

Of temper sweet—of yielding will, 
Of firm, yet placid mind ; 

With al] my faults to love me still, 
With sentiment refin’d, 


XIII. 


And as time’s car incessant runs, 
And fortune fills my store; 
I want of daughters and of sons, 
From eight to half « score. 
I want, (alas! can mortal dare 
Such bliss on earth to crave 1) 
That all the girls be chaste and fair— 
The boys all wise and brave. 
* * * * 


XXIV. 


These are the wants cf mortal man, 
{ cannot want them long— 

For life itself is but a span 
And earthly bliss a song. 

My last great want absorbing all 
s, when beneath the sod, 

And summon’d to my final call : 
The mercy of my God. 


XXV. 


And ah! while circles in my veins 
Of life the purple stream ; 

And yet a fragment small remains 
Of nature’s transient dream ; 

My soul, in humble hope unscar’d 
Forget not thou to pray, 

That this thy want may be prepared 
To meet the Judgment day. 


Washington, 14th June, 1840. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


The following, from the London Times, are 
extracts of long and detailed experiments made 
on a youth of seventeen or eighteen by Delafon- 
taine, the celebrated French operator, who was 
lately driven from Paris, and has taken up his 
trade in Hanover Square. 


The operator took off his left hand glove, drew a 
chair to the right of the youth, then placed his left 
thumb upon the apex of his (the youth’s) thumb, and 
two fingers on the fleshy part of the ball, and looked 
him steadily and fixedly in the face. It was about 
two or three minutes before any visible effects were 
produced, though immediately as he commenced, a 
sort of spasmodic motion took place in the youth’s 
throat, the symptoms indicating the presence of what 
medical writers have designated globus hystericus.— 
Shortly after, the patient seemed lost to all conscious- 
ness, as, indeed, it was soon proved he was. 

The somnambulism being now complete, the ope- 
rator, to our horror, drove several pins forcibly into 
his head and cheeks ; but the somnambulist gave no 
indications of sensation. In fact, he seemed dead ; 
and the interest excited in the room was expressed in 
suppressed sighs. 

A phial of concentrated ammonia, commonly called 
hartshorn, was then opened by M. Delafontaine, and 
handed to the company to test its strength, and so 
powerful was it, that no one could bear it within six 


doubt, namely, the incredible pewer which the som- 
nambulist possesses of resisting both voltaic electri- 
city and electro-galvanic influence. In this there 
could be, there was, no deception; and the fact, that 
after the lecture, a gentleman, to satisfy himself of 
the strength of the voltaic pile, took hold of the wires, 
and was so stunned by the blow that he actually 
pulled the machine off the table, must set this part of 
the question at rest. 





BEGGARS IN ROME. 


If | had your powers of description in this way, 
dear C., or Cruikshank’s of illustration, | would give 
you a letter worth having on the beggars of Rome. 

he Italian has sentiment in his nature, and the beo- 
gar expresses it in the form of his petition. His 
**Non m’abbandonate,” and * Carita, signoria, per 
l’amor di questa imagine !”’ kindle your imagination, 
if not your heart. How I should like to show you 
the fellow who sits, like a monarch on his throne, on 
the stairs of the Piazza di Spagna, and whose smile, 
disclosing teeth strong enough to grind all the grist 
in Rome, and his hearty skatition, « Buon giorno, 
signor,” are well worth the baiec he asks much 
more as a right than a favour. He is an old receiver 
of customs, and is well known to havea full treasury. 
** How dare you beg of me,” asked Mr. G., * when 
you are already sorich?” ‘ Ah, signor, I have my 
donkey to feed.” -** You are well able to feed your 
donkey.” ‘But I have nine children, signor.” 
There is no answer to be made to a fellow who con- 
fesses to such luxury ! Then there is the poor moiety 
of a man whose trunk, (torso!) trussed on to a bit 
| of wood slightly concave, comes daily down our 
street of St. Vitale at a jocund pace; and the two 
old crones at Santa Maria Maggiore, who hobble 
towards you with a sort of pas de deux, and seem as 
well content that one should get your baioc as the 
other, **equal to either fortune.” They are, proba- 
bly, partners in the trade. And there is the hand- 
some youth by the French Academy, who has been 
dying with a “*sagne di bocca” (spitting of blood) 
for the last fifteen years without any apparent dimi- 





or eight inches of his nose; yet this was applied 


nambulist; yet he gave no sign whatever of his suf- 
fering from it, and was decidedly unconscious of its 
presence. Next some lucifer matches were lighted 
and placed under his nose, the operator closing his 
mouth with his hand; but neither did these produce 
any effect. But on Mons. Delafontaine partially un- 
somnambulising, he drew back his head when the 
phial was held to his nose. Being again subjected 


and over the crown of his head, and at the occiput, 
and before his face, but he gave no start, or even 
moved a fibre. He was then partially awakened 
again, and started at the discharge of another percus- 
sion cap. Being again manipulated, a perfect state 
of catalepsy was produced. His arms were extended 
horizontally from the shoulders, and his legs from 
the chair, and in this position the electro-magnetic 
current, from a powerful machine, was made to pass 
through him, which shook him dreadfully, but he 
gave no signs of feeling. 

The patient was subjected to the voltaic battery. 
From this he seemed to suffer at first, but the opera- 
tor declaring that he had not been sufficiently mag- 
netised, renewed the fluid, when, though the battery 
shook his arms, like rattles, still he seemed quite un- 
conscious of suffering. He was then blindfolded 
and covered with a cloth, that he might not by any 
possibility see who approached him, and several of 
the company thrust pins into his hands and thighs, 
but he remained insensible. , 

Being at length unmagnetised, the youth seemed 
perfectly in health, and declared that he did not re- 
collect any thing that had happened to him. 

Such, then, adds the writer, are the facts which 
we witnessed, and which we have given without ex- 
aggeration, and without comment. All we will ven- 
tuie to say at the present moment is, that however 
the phenomenon be explained, or attempted to be 





denied, there is one fact of which there can be no 


closely—in fact, affixed to the nostrils of the som- | 


to the magnetic influence, several percussion caps | 
were fired from a pistol close to his ear om both sides, | 


nution of the vital current! And the little troop of 
| mountain peasants, whose hunting ground is some- 
where about the American consul’s, with their be- 
| witching smiles, sweet voices, and most winning 
ways; a genuine lover of happy young faces ought 
| to pay them for a sight of theirs. Even beggary is 


picturesque here.—Miss Sedgwick. 





| 
FAUQUIER WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


| This elegant establishment is now open for the re- 
' ception of visiters, under the same control and super- 
| intendence as the last year. The increasing reputation 
of its waters, its really superior accommo¢ations, and 
its proximity to northern cities, leave the proprietors 
no room to doubt that thecompany will be very soon 
large and fashionable. Our usual excellent band of 
music will be in attendance on the Ist of July. 
Stages run from Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Char- 
lottesville and Winchester, and from the first of July, 
will run daily from the two former points: those 
from Fredericksburg, leaving on the arrival of the 
Richmond cars—all arriving at the springs before 
night. A post office is kept here, which is called on 
the books of the post office department, ** Warrenton 
Springs.” Daily mails arrive alike from the north 
and south. Passengers for the south leaving after 
breakfast, will get to Fredericksburg for the evening 
cars. Those for the north, will leave the Springs at 
sunrise, and reach Washington in time for the cars. 
The stage fare will not exceed $3 50 to Fredericks- 
burg; and $4 50 to Washington, ‘These increased 
facilities of access, the attendance of accommodating 
assistants, and the pledge of the subscriber as super- 
intendent, to leave nothing undone to give satisfac- 
tion, will he hopes be a sufficient inducement for a 
large portion of the public to favour us with their 
presence. 


Danii. Warp, Agent. 
July, 19th, 1841. tf. 











